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Introduction 


ABSTRACT 


Bring Your Own Device (BYOD) is a concept that is gaining a 
following worldwide as a cost-effective means for schools to 
provide 21‘'-century skills (Bell, 2010) with limited funding. The 
current paper shows the results of a survey into the opinions and 
perceptions of parents of Japanese K1-3 students’ use of technology, 
specifically the application of BYOD at this level. This survey was 
conducted at a private kindergarten in Japan and was administered 
to 100 parents of K1-3 students. Results of this survey showed that 
even at this age, students have access to and use a variety of devices 
within the home environment under the guidance of parents. In 
addition, device time usage varied significantly by household, with 
some children allowed to use devices for over 90 minutes per day. 
However, when asked if they would accept BYOD at the K1-3 level, 
the answers were overwhelmingly negative. Thus, the results of this 
survey show that while BYOD was considered acceptable from the 
higher grades of elementary school, the idea of implementing a 
BYOD program at the K1-3 level is still a step too far for parents of 
kindergarten students in Japan. 


Mobile devices have become synonymous in our modern-day society. It has been said for some 
time now that we have reached a mobile saturation of sorts, with those in developed countries 
such as Japan nearing 100% ownership status (Statista, 2020). In Japan, the third-biggest 
economy in the world, it is the new norm to see devices in every facet of daily life. In fact, 
many people wonder how they would survive without using their devices, even for just a day. 
However, when mobile device use in education is discussed, the arguments for and against the 
use of technology in education can at times be polarizing. The pedagogical landscape of Japan 
suggests a need to develop curricula focusing on 21*'-century skills (Mills & Thanyawatpokin, 
2020) for a generation of students commonly thought of as digital natives (Prensky, 2001). This 
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paper aims to look at the opinions and perceptions of parents in Japan concerning bringing your 
own device (BYOD). Uniquely, this study focuses on the K1-3 level of education, a relatively 
new field, to investigate if the parents of K1-3 students are willing and able to integrate BYOD 
into the children's lives. This paper will first outline recent literature in the area of BYOD for 
K1-3 students, focusing on parents' perceptions. The paper will then outline the results of a 
BYOD survey given to 100 parents at a K1-3 institution in Japan and show a clear divide 
between those who do and those who do not believe BYOD is necessary for their child's 
education. The results will also show that all parents, whether for or against BYOD, can see 
that at some level of it will become mandatory in the future. 


Literature review 
What is BYOD? 


Bring your own device (BY OD) is a technological model in which students are asked to provide 
their own devices to support their formal learning (Alberta Education, 2012). Since BYOD 
programs began, those involved with education have been exploring ways in which BYOD can 
be integrated into students’ lives both inside and outside the classroom to increase the 
effectiveness of learning (Song & Kong, 2017), provide 21‘'-century skills (Bell, 2010), and 
provide for the digital natives (Prensky, 2001) of today. White (2016) highlighted that the need 
for BYOD at schools has come about by the reduction in the budgets of educational institutions 
year after year. However, at the same time, the cost of providing adequate education using the 
latest technology is more expensive than it has ever been (Nippon.com, 2019). While the 
pedagogical landscape has become increasingly digital (Mills & Thanyawatpokin, 2020), 
educators have struggled to provide a curriculum that balances the best learning environment 
for students with the digital tools at their disposal. Educators face the additional pressure of 
living in a time when ICT technology skills are believed to be essential to prevent a gap between 
the education provided and needed of the student of today (Ackerman and Krupp, 2012). The 
reduction in budgets of educational institutions has meant that the emphasis on purchasing and 
maintaining high-cost technological items such as computers, computer software, and, more 
recently, tablets are being placed on the families without consideration for the household's 
socioeconomic status. 


BYOD as a concept for education first began to gain traction in North America but is now 
commonplace throughout educational institutions worldwide. While some might believe that 
BYOD is the magic bullet modern-day education needs, literature to date has confirmed both 
positives and negatives of BYOD programs. As far back as 2010, Chiong and Shuler (2010) 
found resistance to the use of technology in education, stating that there is evidence that parents 
of young children were not willing to recognize the educational benefits of mobile devices. 
Although, they did allow children to use these devices in a home context. This may suggest that 
parents viewed the device as a home play activity rather than for use in a formal education 
setting. Sadykova et al. (2016) found more negative views when they conducted a case study 
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on a private multilingual kindergarten and preschools in Russia that used iPad tasks in a bid to 
enhance the language curriculum. In this case study, 12 students participated using Reading 
Eggs (https://readingeggs.com.au/), an online reading program to enhance children's reading 
ability, as a homework activity for 30 days under parental supervision. The study found that 
parents, in some cases, did not believe in the potential modern mobile applications could 
provide younger children with both their literacy skills and foreign language development. 
Literature also shows that parents were, in some cases, unwilling or unable to assist children 
when doing their iPad-based homework activities as they lacked both digital literacy skills and 
foreign language skills (O'Bannon & Thomas, 2014). Although highlighting negative 
perceptions, this study does show the need for BYOD at the K1-3 level. By using the devices 
within a formal educational institution, the students would have access to educational 
professionals with both digital literacy and foreign language skills to make the device usage 
more effective. Kay and Schellenberg (2017) found a deep ceded view among educators that 
mobile devices in class can provide more of a distraction from learning than a positive influence 
with a similar negative point of view. Their study of 80 high school students reported that while 
there were advantages to BYOD for learning, both the teachers and students could see how 
having these devices in the classroom could be a distraction for learning. 


BYOD in K1-3 


This paper has a specific focus on K1-3 students and BYOD. Literature in this age group 
remains limited due to the newness of BYOD and the focus on implementing it at higher levels 
of education. Herodotou (2018) conducted a meta-analysis of 19 studies that reported the 
learning effects of touch screen devices such as tablets, iPads, and smartphones on young 
children five years old or younger and published after 2009. The author concluded that most of 
the studies focused on literacy, science, and math concerning the cognitive effects on younger 
children. Encouragingly for the future implementation of BYOD, the results of the studies were 
mainly positive. However, the author outlines a lack of research into children's social and 
emotional development and mobile devices' impact on this development. While beyond the 
scope of this paper, these are issues that need to be taken into consideration when attempting to 
implement a BYOD program. 


Children are stimulated by technology outside of the classroom (Boyce, 2014), whether TV, the 
internet, or mobile devices. Nevertheless, when the same students enter the classroom 
environment, they are required to turn off their devices and, in many circumstances, return to a 
more traditional form of education. This powering down of students has been linked to a 
disinterest in education at a primary and secondary level, and it could be argued that 
kindergarten students also suffer from the same level of disengagement with their traditional 
classroom environment (Kopecky, 2021). The American Academy of Pediatricians (AAP) has 
set a guideline of one hour of bad screen time for children between the ages of two to five 
(KidsHealth, 2019). In addition, a recent study found that children who use screens for long 
periods have lower structural integrity between the connections found in white matter (Barret, 
2019). Finding the balance between good and bad screen time is still something that needs 
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further investigation for those who want to implement BYOD programs. It is also likely to be 
a significant concern to parents when deciding on their opinions of such programs. 


Before BYOD Implementation 


From the above, we can see that careful planning needs to be considered before BYOD 
programs can be implemented. Ackerman and Krupp (2012) highlight five such areas. 


1. Stakeholders. In BYOD, there are several stakeholders who are all highly invested in its 
success. Without the support of all stakeholders, the likelihood of success diminishes rapidly. 
The authors suggest that parents and teachers are the first stakeholders in any BYOD program. 
Both need to feel invested in the program, to be well informed, to be able to see the benefits of 
BYOD, and to have the ability to give feedback and state their opinions of the program without 
fear of reprisal. Stakeholders need regular indications about the effectiveness of their BYOD 
program, as, without this support, it might diminish. Students are also stakeholders in any 
BYOD program and require the same information as parents and teachers, especially in upper 
elementary, junior high, and high school levels. As with parents and teachers, the successful 
implementation of BYOD depends on the students being willing participants. 


2. Security. This is arguably the most crucial consideration, especially for BYOD in education. 
The program needs to be monitored for both the security of the students and the school. Schools 
need to consider how using devices outside of the school's control fits in with their own security 
program, and in addition, they need to ensure the security of students using their own devices 
at school. With cyberbullying becoming more prominent in Japan (Udris, 2015), schools need 
to develop a clear no-tolerance policy to protect students. 


3. Financial stability. While it may seem that BYOD is a budget-friendly option for technology 
implementation as students provide the devices, this is not always the case. Before and during 
BYOD, schools will need to invest in infrastructure such as high-speed and stable Wi-Fi, 
technical support, and funds for professional development of teachers who may not have the 
digital literacy skills or could possibly be resistant to the use of technology in the formal 
learning environment. 


4. Professional development. As alluded to in (3), schools will need to conduct faculty 
development sessions. Outside institutions or more knowledgeable peers can run these. No 
matter how implemented, professional development will ensure that teachers can pass the skills 
onto students, enabling them to become autonomous learners. 


5. Policies. An acceptable use policy (ACP) needs to be made between stakeholders before 
BYOD can be implemented. While the goal is to allow autonomous learning to enhance the 
students’ experience, this should be done within the ACP created by all stakeholders. 


Research Questions 


BYOD is now understood as one of the ways of delivering effective state-of-the-art education 
to students, providing them with essential ICT skills, and helping them become autonomous 
learners. Due to more BYOD programs being offered at educational institutions worldwide, an 
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increase of BYOD literature-based studies of these programs is now available to help 
stakeholders understand what BYOD means. However, there is a gap in the literature to date, 
focusing predominantly on elementary school students and above. In addition, the current body 
of research is mainly concerned with the user (student) experience and success of the program, 
not with the perception of parents concerning the implementation and success of BYOD. The 
current study is unique in that the focus is on the K1-3 level, a relatively unexplored area. In 
addition to this, this study delves into parents' perceptions of K1-3 students rather than student 
experience. This is because, arguably, at the K1-3 level, the parent is the essential stakeholder 
in implementing a successful BYOD program. 


The following research questions are addressed in the study: 


1. What access do K1-3 students have to mobile devices that could be used for BYOD 
programs? 


2. How often and when are K1-3 students using mobile devices in their daily lives? 


3. What are the opinion and perceptions of the parents of K1-3 students in regard to the use of 
mobile devices and the implementation of BYOD programs? 


Methods 


This research project used a survey-based approach to collect data. The questions for the survey 
were modified from a previous BYOD survey conducted by White (2016) with Japanese 
elementary school students. The modifications were necessary to consider the advancement 
technology between the time of the initial and current survey and the differences in educational 
context between the elementary and kindergarten level. The statements for the survey were first 
taken from the original English versions, and once modified for K1-3 students was translated 
into Japanese (see appendix 1). The survey was then cross-referenced with the original 2016 
survey to ensure that language in the modified version was a close match to the original. This 
was done to compare the results of both the previous survey and the current study. The survey 
was piloted by three parents of kindergarten-aged children with minor adjustments made for 
clarity based on the feedback received from these parents. The survey was distributed to 100 
parents at a private Japanese kindergarten in western Japan with the permission of the 
kindergarten administration. The survey was given in the paper form, and parents were asked 
to complete it voluntarily over two weeks. The researcher decided to conduct a paper-based 
survey as responses were likely to be higher. Survey boxes were placed outside each classroom 
in the kindergarten to collect the completed surveys. This method was chosen to reduce the 
feeling of obligation some parents might feel if they were required to give completed responses 
directly to the teachers at the kindergarten. After the two-week collection period, 83 responses 
were received. This represented close to 90% of the parents at the kindergarten, as some families 
had two or three children enrolled and submitted a single survey for all of their children. After 
reviewing the responses, 74 of the 83 were considered to be statistically significant. 
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Results/Findings and discussion 


The first section of the survey asked the participants about the age of their children currently in 
kindergarten. As shown in Table 1, there were significantly more five-year-old students than 
the other age groups, with four-year-old being the second highest. Overall, there were slightly 
more male students than females, which is consistent with the demographics of the kindergarten 
in general. This question also shows the number of families with multiple children enrolled in 
the kindergarten and highlights that the 83-person response rate of this survey is exceptionally 
high given that only approximately 100 students were enrolled at the time the survey was taken. 


Table 1 
Participant information 


Total 
Three Four Five Six Number Male Female 
Age of Ist child 12 16 30 16 74 36 38 
Age of 2nd child 1 6 1 1 9 7 2 
Age of 3rd child 0 1 0 0 1 0 1 


The following section asked how many devices the kindergarten-aged students had access to in 
the house. Smartphones and iPhones made up the majority of the devices, with 168 devices in 
total. This confirms the current statistics concerning the saturation of mobile devices (Statista, 
2020). As there are numerous models of iPhones, iPads, and smartphones that all provide 
similar functions, respondents were not asked to make a distinction between the models. It 
should be noted that this question refers to the number of devices a K1-3 child has access to, 
meaning the device does not need to belong to or be exclusively used by the child referred to 
in the survey. Given the age of the children and a large number of iPhones, iPads, and 
smartphones, it can be assumed that these devices do not belong to or were not for exclusive 
use by the child indicted in the survey. A presumption has been made that these devices belong 
to an adult or older sibling within the family and are shared by all family members. 


Table 2 
Number of devices kindergarten student has access to in the house 


Total number of devices Number 

Nintendo DS 16 
Nintendo 3DS 21 
Portable PlayStation 8 
iPhone 34 
iPad 16 
Smartphone (any model) 42 
Tablet (any model) 17 
Other 14 
Total 168 
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The next section asked which device the child most often used. The results of this demonstrated 
that K1-3 students mainly used iPads, smartphones, and iPhones. This may suggest that parents 
of K1-3 students do not allow their children to use gaming-specific devices, or it could indicate 
that iPads, smartphones, and iPhones are more appealing to K1-3 students. In addition, the 
variety of the content available on iPads, smartphones, and iPhones, which includes both 
entertainment games and educational content, may be more appealing to parents compared to 
gaming consoles. This is because iPads, smartphones, and iPhones can be considered 
educational (Murkoff, 2019) and benefit their children's cognitive development, whereas 
gaming consoles are not. 


Table 3 
Device used most frequently by kindergarten-aged child 
Which device does your child most often use? 


iPad 18 3DS 6 PSP 1 
SF 17 DS 1 Gamepad 1 
iPhone 14. Wi 3. WuU 1 


The next section aimed to discover how long K 1-3 children were using technology per usage. 
The answers provided some surprising results. Forty of the seventy-four respondents (54%) let 
their child use a device for between zero - 30 minutes, with 21 (28%) of those in this group 
allowing usage for between 21 - 30 minutes. This was the most common answer regarding 
device usage per time based on frequency. Unfortunately, the reason for this was not asked as 
part of the survey. However, informal conversations with some of the parents indicated that 
they based this on a feeling that this was the correct amount of time and not any specific 
guidelines. Although the parents had no understanding of any medical guidelines concerning 
this, they generally believed that to use the device for longer would be detrimental to the child’s 
health, especially to their eyes. Current research on the subject indicates that the intuition of 
these parents is indeed correct. The prolonged use of digital devices has been linked to various 
physiological and phycological conditions (Lissak, 2018), and current research suggests screen 
time of under one hour per day (Canadian Pediatric Society, 2017). At the other end of the 
spectrum, three (4%) of the respondents indicated that their child was allowed to use a device 
for over 90 minutes at a time, with a further four (5%) allowing device usage for between 61 - 
90 minutes. This was surprising given the aforementioned informal conversations held with 
some parents about the health effects of overuse of devices and possibly demonstrated how in 
some instances, parents are using devices to entertain children as they are busy with other tasks. 
As no questions were asked about the amount of time spent watching television and doing 
physical activity, it is difficult to predict exactly what the parents in this upper range feel about 
these activities compared to technology usage. 
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Table 4 
Length of technology use per usage 


Jeremy White 


How long does your kindergarten-aged child use technology 


per usage? 

No answer 12 
0 - 10 minutes 15 
11 - 20 minutes 4 
21 - 30 minutes 21 
31 - 40 minutes 3 
41 - 50 minutes 4 
51 - 60 minutes 8 
61 - 90 minutes 4 
91+ minutes 3 
Total 74 
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The following section gives some clarity to the previous section. Firstly, 11 parents indicated 
that they do not let their children use technology. No justification was received for this. 
However, given the saturation of devices, it could be assumed that this was related to the parents' 
understanding of screen time health issues. Of the parents who allowed their child to use 
technology, the most frequent range was between one to five times a week, with three times the 
most frequent. At the other end of the spectrum, seven students were allowed to devices every 
day, and another six multiple times a day. The Japanese Pediatric association (2013) 
recommends less than two hours of digital activity per day. Thus, implementing a BYOD 
program at this age may cause some students to exceed their daily prescribed limits. 


Table 5 
Technology use per week 


How many times do your kindergarten-aged children use 


technology per week? 


Zero 
One 
Two 
Three 
Four 
Five 
Six 
Seven 


Seven + 
Total 


11 
12 
7 
13 
3 
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The following section was designed to gain an understanding of when K1-3 students use 
technology. The results here are generally what might be expected of K1-3 students who do not 
use technology in their formal education. There was little use of devices in the morning on 
weekdays, with most usage occurring in afternoons or evenings after kindergarten had finished. 
This is an expected result as most children have little time to use devices before kindergarten 
on weekdays. Weekend usage indicated that most K1-3 children used devices in the mornings 
and afternoons, with relatively little use in the evenings. This may indicate those weekend 
evenings are a specific time when children are involved with other activities or have designated 
family time. 


Table 6 
Technology use time of day 
When does your kindergarten-aged 


child use technology? Weekday Weekend 
Morning 7 29 
Afternoon 28 38 
Evening 30 15 
Doesn't use 12 4 


The next series of statements were specifically related to BYOD and were based on a seven- 
point Likert scale, from strongly disagree (1) to strongly agree (7). Although, as can be seen in 
the first statement, J consciously monitor my child's technology use, the general conclusion is 
that parents of K1-3 children do, in fact, monitor their use (m = 5.38). Given the child's age, the 
researcher assumed that the median would be nearer seven (strongly agree). This result follows 
current literature (Gallego, 2020), suggesting that a minority of parents are comfortable with 
their children using devices, even if the device has internet capabilities and the child is using it 
without parental supervision. The result demonstrates the need for greater parental education 
into effective ways to keep children safe when using devices. This result may also suggest that 
the majority of parents may not be comfortable with BYOD as they cannot monitor device 
usage themselves, but instead need to trust the teacher to monitor technology usage to the same 
level as would be done in the home environment. As was outlined in the literature review, this 
suggests a need to better inform the stakeholders (Ackerman & Krupp, 2012) about the safety 
aspects of the BYOD program. 


The statement, it is a good idea for parents to talk to their kids about acceptable online 
behavior, had a median of 6 (m = 6.06). This result demonstrates that most parents are already 
discussing appropriate online behavior at the K1-3 age, which is also seen in the literature 
(Livingstone, 2015). When considering the implementation of BYOD at the K1-3 level, this 
result is encouraging, as the students would likely bring their device into the classroom with an 
understanding of the appropriate device use behavior expected, informed by one of the 
stakeholders. However, the standard of appropriate behavior would differ from household to 
household. Thus, the school would need to ensure their online behavior policy was enforced 
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within the school environment. 


The next statement, monitoring my child's technology use is a violation of their privacy, 
demonstrated that most parents disagreed with this statement, m = 2.60. For the implementation 
of BYOD at K1-3, this is a significant result. Within the school environment, technology use 
would need to be monitored to ensure the student's safety. Without the understanding of the 
parents, the enforcement of this BYOD policy could not be successfully implemented. 
However, some respondents strongly agreed or agreed with the statement. This result was 
unexpected; however, it highlights that a proportion of parents place importance on their child's 
privacy, even at an age where they are dependent on their parents for almost every facet of their 
daily lives. As has been referred to, implementing a successful BYOD program at the K1-3 
level can only occur when all stakeholders are fully informed and positive and negative opinions 
are shared. A failure to do this could risk the program's success by having a core set of 
dissatisfied stakeholders. 


The final statement, monitoring a childs technology use can help keep them safe, received an 
m= 5.79. As with the previous statement, some respondents disagreed, which again focuses on 
fully informing parents about how monitoring technology usage can help keep a child safe from 
online dangers. 


Table 7 
Parental monitoring of technology use 


Median Mode SD Variance 
I consciously monitor my child's technology 
use. 5.38 6.00 1.01 1.01 
It is a good idea for parents to talk to their kids 
about acceptable online behavior 6.06 6.00 0.79 0.62 
Monitoring my child's technology use is a 
violation of their privacy 2.60 2.00 1.26 1.58 
Monitoring a child’s technology use can help 
keep them safe 5.79 6.00 1.01 1.02 


The next set of statements was designed to discover when parents believed children should 
bring their device into formal education. As shown in Table 8, there is a clear pattern in which 
parents do not begin to answer positively until the third grade of elementary school (m = 3.26), 
approximately eight years of age. The answers are particularly negative in the K1 (m=1.93), K2 
(2.00), and K3 (2.24), suggesting that parents of K1-3 students do not want BYOD at the 
kindergarten level even though the majority of parents allow some form of technology usage in 
the home. Whether this is related to the health issues, safety, or other issues outlined previously 
is unknown. However, there are some positives for implementing BYOD within formal 
schooling, with acceptance most likely from the third grade. 
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Table 8 
BYOD implementation age 
My child should bring their own device 


to school from... Median Mode SD Variance 

Kindergarten 1* grade 1.93 2.00 0.86 0.73 
Kindergarten 2™ grade 2.00 2.00 0.93 0.86 
Kindergarten 3 grade 2.24 2.00 1.23 1.49 
Elementary school 1* grade 2.78 2.00 1.39 1.90 
Elementary school 2" grade 2.88 2.00 1.41 1.98 
Elementary school 3" grade 3°56 4.00 1.57 2.49 
Elementary school 4™ grade 3.67 4.00 1.53 2.38 
Elementary school oe grade 4.01 4.00 1.57 2.48 
Elementary school 6™ grade 4.06 4.00 1.56 2.47 


Further evidence to the above is provided by the answers to the following statements in Table 
9. For the statement, BYOD will become more important as my child gets older. The median 
was 4.94, suggesting that parents believe that BYOD will become a part of education for 
children at some point in their education, but not until they become older and able to understand 
the responsibilities that come with BYOD. This may suggest that concerns relating to safety 
and security for parents outweigh health concerns. The answers to the statement, parents should 
be consulted before implementing a BYOD program were more optimistic (m = 5.92). This 
illustrates that as stakeholders’, parents of K1-3 students feel that their inclusion in the decision- 
making process is justified. For schools, this is an important finding, as in previous examples 
of BYOD implementation, parents are often the last of the stakeholders to be informed. 
Disregarding parents in the BYOD decision-making process could lead to animosity between 
parents and the school, which could cause BYOD to be unsuccessful. The final statement, 
Japanese schools, are ready to implement BYOD programs, had a mean of 2.93. This result 
highlights the negative view of many of the parents of K1-3 students towards the Japanese 
education system and its ability to be ready to implement BYOD programs in the future. This 
again highlights the need for educational institutions in Japan to get all stakeholders involved 
in discussions about BYOD. Failure to do so will likely lead to a BYOD program that is a cause 
of animosity between stakeholders. 


Table 9 
BYOD appropriateness in education 


Median mode SD Variance 
BYOD will become more important as my child gets 
older 4.94 5.00 1.30 1.72 
Parents should be consulted before the 
implementation of a BYOD program 5.92 6.00 1.21 1.45 
Japanese schools (kindergartens/elementary) are 
ready to implement BYOD programs 2:93 4.00 1.18 1.39 
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Discussion 


Looking at the survey results, there are some clear indications regarding the thinking of K1-3 
parents, which will now be discussed in relation to the research questions. 


1. What access do K1-3 students have to mobile devices that could be used for BYOD programs? 


K1-3 students, in this survey, have access to a range of technological devices. The devices 
include gaming consoles, tablets, smartphones, and many of the devices had internet 
capabilities. This is in line with what is seen in Japanese society (Statista, 2020) and 
demonstrates that Japan is well placed to implement BYOD to provide the 21*'-century skills 
(Mills & Thanyawatpokin, 2020) required of the digital natives of today (Prensky, 2001). 
However, this result only takes into consideration the number of devices and not how often the 
students are permitted access to them. This will be addressed in the second research question. 


2. How often and when are K1-3 students using mobile devices in their daily lives? 


From research question one, we can see that K1-3 students have access to multiple devices. 
However, the results of how often and when students can use these devices show us that there 
are some restrictions at this level that could influence BYOD implementation. Results showed 
that only a small proportion of the students were allowed to use a device daily. In addition to 
this, a significant number of students were not granted access to technology at all. While some 
of the students were able to use devices for 60 minutes or more per time, the most frequent 
amount of time for the device was between 20-30 minutes each time. Results indicated that 
weekday evenings and weekend mornings were the most common time for using devices. Given 
the restrictions some parents put on device use, this may suggest that students would have less 
access to their leisure time if a BYOD program was implemented at the K1-3 level. The reason 
for this will be discussed further in research question three. 


3. What are the opinion and perceptions of the parents of K1-3 students in regard to the use of 
mobile devices and the implementation of BYOD programs? 


Results from research question two showed that a significant number of parents restricted 
device use. These restrictions can be related to the time of use, time limits, and frequency. The 
literature suggests parents of K1-3 students are conscious of the health effects prolonged use of 
digital devices may have, such as physiological and phycological conditions (Lissak, 2018). In 
addition, parents may also be aware of the limits on screen time suggested for children of this 
age (Japanese Pediatric association, 2013; Canadian Pediatric Society, 2017). Results suggest 
that parents of K1-3 students are aware of the concept of BYOD and realize that it may be 
implemented in the future, particularly towards the upper grades of elementary school. Parents 
do seem to believe that BYOD is essential to their child's future and that mobile devices can be 
educational (Murkoff, 2019). However, the implementation of BYOD at the K1-3 level, based 
on this sample population, can not occur at present. It is clear that the stakeholders need to 
discuss security and safety if any BYOD program is to be used at this level and that parents, as 
key stakeholders, need a significant say in the direction of these programs. To disregard parents' 
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opinions will likely cause animosity towards the program, and support will likely not be given. 
This is a result found in White's (2016) study of BYOD at the elementary school level of Japan. 
Thus, parents at all educational levels in Japan feel the need to be involved in major BYOD 
decisions. 


While the current study showed some favorable results for the future implementation of BYOD, 
some limitations should be addressed. The population for the survey consisted of one 
kindergarten with a limited population. To gain a deeper understanding of the topic, further 
surveys would need to be administered at a range of different kindergartens. In addition, the 
questions in the survey were all closed. To gain some valuable qualitative data, some open- 
ended questions should have been used. 


Conclusion 


BYOD is becoming increasingly common and understood in the educational world. More 
parents and educators realize the positives it can have on 21*'-century skills and the negative of 
BYOD can bring to the formal classroom environment. This paper has delved into the parents' 
opinions of K1-3 students with BYOD implementation at the K1-3 level to see how parents 
allow technology to be used in their household, and whether those policies would transfer to 
the formal learning environment. Results from this study have shown that K1-3 students already 
have access to a variety of technology in their homes, but the amount and time of use vary 
significantly for each household. These variances are thought to be related to parents' 
understanding of health issues around device usage and not concerning a lack of available 
devices. Parents seem unwilling when asked about bringing devices into the formal learning 
environment. The data from the current study suggests that this may be related to health and 
security issues rather than being against the use of technology. The results showed that while 
K1-3 might be too early for implementing BYOD, parents agreed that BYOD would form a 
crucial role in their child's education in the future. Parents indicated that the most appropriate 
time to begin BYOD was from the 3" grade of elementary school. One of the most critical 
findings from this research is the need for all stakeholders to become involved in the BYOD 
implementation decision-making process to ensure BYOD success. 
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Appendix 1 
4REREASBETAI RS. \¢ 
te AL fp. DS TOP GLOBAL 
\/. ff ff K + UNIVERSITY JAPAN 


RITSUMEIKAN 


Survey Regarding BYOD in Japanese Kindergartens 


Hello, my name is Jeremy White. | am the father of | in Umi-gumi. | am also an 
Associate Professor at Ritsumeikan University. My research interest is the use of technology 
in the classroom. Raising a child, | have become interested in how kindergarten use 
technology. | have noticed the opinions of parents vary a lot, and | would like to get a better 
understanding of this issue. | would be grateful if you could out this survey. There is no correct 
or incorrect answer. 


Please note: 


All data collected will be kept private and only be used for research purposes. No identifiable 
data will be collected, and you will not be contacted for further research if you choose to take 
part. 


If you have any questions about this survey, or would like to be informed of the results please 


contact me at: jwhite@fc.ritsumei.ac.jp 


If you would like to know more about my research, please use the following QR code. Most of 
my research is in English. 


| thank you in advance for your cooperation. 


Regards, 

Jeremy White 

Associate Professor 

College of Information Science and Engineering 
Ritsumeikan University 
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BYOD Survey 
Please complete the survey below and return in the envelope 


provided by 


© AHR OB FRO FHL HEBIITOZ BVT FSU, 


QBFRIL FRO POMBE LCWETD ? 4TILESBOFRUCM UTS HAV. FE 
fe. REALM < DHE CTD? B4T SRMITOR UT FAV 


{212 ((fél) 
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QTR FRO POMBE LCWETD? 4TILESBOFRUCM LTS HAV. FE 
Te, RENAE CVY< DHHS CHD? GAT SMRMITOX UTFAU. 


[] 27 Yb (iPadbhAoEDEF ILCH) 


QTR CORRE BASIE LET 2 4 CLE SRRBEOCH OTK KEV. 


: . |. ‘ ADTvy 
; ‘ Portable play | iPhone (& | iPad(UO | Av—-—h7av ; : 
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(PSP) %) b) b) b) 
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p Portable play | iPhone (& | iPad(UO | Av—h7av : 4 
Mere rae station DEFVeE|eFVC | (LOTFI eecclige 
(PSP) b) b) b) 2S 
) 
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Ss 
, ~ |e . AD vy 
. Portable play | iPhone (& | iPad(U Om | AV—-h7 AY ’ a 
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; > lla . APVY 
, Portable play | iPhone(& | iPad(&O | Av—-h7AvY | |. : 
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Oo |weacie |) Oo | seacee | O | Seeicse (oO) Saree 


[] | -Ric2el |) [] | -aRic4e |) OC] |) Rice || Rc 7 EE 


Boat | A | EPO COE | oxopene | peak | akc tte 
pot | AS | RPO COE | cesar | gene | ak ne 
pot | A | EPO CEE | cosopene | see | akc Stok 
port | RK | EPO COE | cosopene | gene | ak Bok 
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7 Fe bel rVoAnemo | &<t58 | Bb | SHOR | bbOt LBs | AS HK E95 
SS, prev fev | dbagvy | Bary |? |? sa) 
BYOD AATF AIZDWT 


(BYOD & ti, Bring Your Own DeviceDi§ CH 0, RIE CHAT SE OICDHER SC FRICtEHE 
NADER CU ORETHETSOLERRLET, ) 


1#LOFE RIL, HHBED 
D> AZ OREES 2 SHERI ICHP | aR< et | Beet | PRR | LSS CHAVY | SOPH | Bee | aAK< Penk 
BTZRECHS, 


2.FLOFE BIL, SHELL! 
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